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It is not the function of the Juvenile Court to supplant all other 
agencies dealing with the problems of childhood. It is, rather, the place 
to which children are brought when other agencies fail or lack the legal 
authority to do what should be done. The court diagnoses the case and 
brings together the child and the agency or person most capable of 
assisting it. A few years ago some of the advocates of this court thought 
it an easy means of salvation for the race. When one generation of 
children had been redeemed by the magical power of the Juvenile Court 
there would be no more wickedness. But it has not worked that way. 
Each new generation must meet its moral problems, and the court needs 
all the aid which the community affords to strengthen and upbuild its 
wards, because it is with the weak and inefficient, to a large extent, that 
this court deals, and it is becoming increasingly evident that this is so of 
all courts, and of industrial schools, reformatories and penitentiaries, as 
well as of charity organization societies and many other social agencies. 

Workers in these lines have long known that feeble-mindedness was 
a tremendous burden to the race, but it is only since the Binet test has 
come into general use that the extent of the problem has begun to be 
appreciated even by those who are close to it. It is apparent that the 
courts, in common with other social agencies, have been working in dark- 
ness. ' 

At our meetings in years gone by we have discussed the causes of 
crime and delinquency. By some it was attributed to environment and by 
others to heredity. The fact is each case must be separately treated. In 
every city can be found scores of families with which courts have been 
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working but without avail. In a case I have in mind almost all the 
organized forces of the community have given their best efforts in an 
attempt to bring the family back to normal conditions. Thousands of 
dollars have been expended and persistent and untiring personal services 
given, but at the end of five or six years the condition is not only not 
improved; but, with each recurring birth, is becoming more complicated 
and involved. There are now children in reformatories, institutions for 
feeble-minded, schools for defectives and prisons. 

Scores of other cases respond to a similar treatment. Investigation 
shows that the failures are frequently due to lack of mental capacity. As 
Lowell says: “The defect in their heads is just absencé of mind.” The 
treatment which the court prescribed and which the social agencies applied 
was good. It is like calomel—generally harmless and effective—and there- 
fore a good thing to prescribe when in doubt; but we have acted too much 
on doubt and the day is at hand when a closer diagnosis is demanded. Thru 
our ignorance we have interfered with Nature’s laws; we have coddled 
the weak without benefiting them. Instead of being forced to the wall, 
they are preserved to propagate their kind. 

Knowledge is spreading and when it becomes general more intelli- 
gent treatment will be demanded, and in this work the Juvenile Court is 
to play an important part because it is the agency which organized society 
uses to determine what is to be done, and in no other place is the problem 
crying more persistently for solution. 

The uses of the Binet scale has shown that among those who have 
been brought to Juvenile Court a second or third time, the percentage of 
defectives is exceedingly high; in reformatories it varies from 10 to 50 
per cent. Dr. Healy found traces of epilepsy over thirty times as preva- 
lent among one thousand repeaters as in the average run of men. Even 
without a mental examination it is apparent to any judge that defectiveness 
is common among habitual truants; it is common among prostitutes, and 
a fruitful source of illegitimacy. When a boy does not like school and 
quits at the fifth or sixth grade, and at the beginning of life’s labor goes 
from job to job, remaining in one position but for a week or a month, it 
at once awakens the suspicion of defective mentality. When the judge 
remarks that the boy has been in court before, his mother says: “Yes, 
but that was only for not going to school.” From the judge’s viewpoint 
this makes the matter the more serious. It indicates a temperamental 
inability on the boy’s part to adjust himself to his environment. 

What, then, should be the policy and practice of the court in dealing 
with this question? The answer must, of course, depend upon the local 
situation, and the provision which the community makes for the care of 
its unfortunates. Some courts are to-day well organized to meet this 
situation. They have at their beck and call physicians and experts in 
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mental and nervous disorders who not only point out.the mental defectives, 
put, by careful study of family and environmental conditions, are able to 
suggest the proper treatment, and they have at hand institutions equipped 
to give the treatment required. On the other hand, in less populous com- 
munities, where there is little crime and no poverty and Juvenile Court 
cases are rare, when occasion does arise for expert knowledge it is gen- 
erally lacking, and if present, of little real value because the facilities for 
proper treatment are not provided by the State. It is therefore hard to 
suggest a plan which will meet with these varying conditions, but some 
general principles and practices can be agreed upon. 

Every Juvenile Court judge should have at his call a physician 
Backwardness is frequently due to physical defects or lack of proper 
nourishment. Any physician worthy of the name is competent to advise 
in such a case, and when such causes are removed the child will, in a proper 
environment, become normal. 

But the average physician knows little of mental disorders. His 
course in the medical college has only scratched the surface here and there. 
The diagnosis of feeble-mindedness requires the expert, and such men, as 
a rule, can be found only in the large centers of population where there 
is constant demand for such service. 

Courts in small places, however, can generally secure the services of 
persons capable of giving the Binet test; and while no border-line child 
or high-grade imbecile should ever be permanently committed with such 
a test only as a basis, it does give the court a most helpful knowledge of 
conditions. Such knowledge is supplemented by the child’s school record. 
This is especially so where the school authorities have recognized the 
importance of the problem; and pertinent facts of this nature are often 
revealed by the parents if they have been approached in the proper manner 
by the court or probation officer. However, too much credit should not be 
given to the statements of parents that their child’s shortcomings are due 
to head injuries received in infancy. Facts concerning the family history 
are, as a rule, helpful. The court should then avail itself of the facilities 
at hand, and where the facilities are lacking the judge should use every 
means of publicity at his command to educate the public and awaken a 
sentiment which will procure the needed relief. 

Unless the child’s environment is exceptionally good, the best dispo- 
sition is generally custodial care. Defective children are not, as a rule, 
bad; but they are apt to become bad because too much is expected of them. 
Their conduct is often a blind protest against an order of things they do 
not comprehend. They are often objects of ridicule if among normal 
children and they lose their self-respect; they become discouraged and 
lose ambition ; they want to leave school; they become sullen and unhappy. 
This leads to the formation of bad habits, particularly if they are physically 
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active. Whatever is bad comes to the surface. By unruliness they seek 
to attract the attention which others procure in a different way. The 
mingling of normal children and defectives in school is a detriment to 
both classes, because they require different kinds of treatment. Boards of 
education are just beginning to understand that the enormous expense 
which is caused by children repeating grades is due, in large measure, 
to the cause of which we speak. 

On the other hand, most feeble-minded youths under proper custodial 
supervision are well behaved, easily managed and happy. Many can be 
taught simple tasks. As a rule, the morons are willing workers. They can 
frequently be made self-supporting. When, in addition to the above, 
it is remembered that from 70 per cent. to 80 per cent. of feeble-minded- 
ness is inherited, the need of institutional custodial care becomes apparent. 

About twenty-five of the States have institutions for the feeble- 
minded, but to almost all of them the commitments are voluntary. Chil- 
dren can be removed at the will of the parents. This, of course, should 
be changed, and the mentally defective should be committed on the same 
terms as the insane; they should be released only on the recommendation 
of competent State authorities. 

The remedy, however, to some extent, lies within the power of the 
Juvenile Court, which can, by its journal entry, parole the child to a 
probation officer or some competent person to be placed in such an insti- 
tution, and, with such a court order, the parents would have nothing to 
say about either the commitment or release; and the child’s welfare would 
not be determined by either selfishness or misguided affection. This power 
of the court, however, is seldom exercised. 

If, as is generally the case, the institutions for the feeble-minded are 
not large enough to meet the demands of the community, it becomes the 
duty of the judge to select for commitment those who are most dangerous 
to society, and first among these is the girl of child-bearing age, because 
she is the most likely to procreate her kind. According to Dr. Goddard, 
feeble-minded women are three times as likely to marry as feeble-minded 
men, and they are much more likely than normal women to have illegiti- 
mate children. They are the objects of pursuit of licentious men, while 
no normal woman is physically attracted to a feeble-minded man. 

Where, as is generally the case, the majority of these children must 
be cared for at their homes, the judge should select from his probation 
officers one, preferably a woman, who has a keen sympathy for this class 
of unfortunates, and should develop in her a special aptitude for this kind 
of work. A resourceful woman can accomplish wonders in this way. It 
will then become her duty so to organize the forces of home and com- 
munity as to guard, protect, encourage and uplift her wards. By her 
close contact with the situation she can sense danger and warn the court 
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in time to prevent disaster. Repeated contact will familiarize her with 
the institutions which care for such children. She can advise the court 
of the resources at its command, and by her familiarity with those who 
need and those who help, she will become most valuable to all concerned. 

In any State there will be a large number of judges who will have 
little or no knowledge of this branch of their work, and this is especially 
true in States like Ohio where politics rather than fitness is so often the 
determining factor, and where judicial positions are regarded as plums 
to be passed around. The mistakes of such judges are numerous and dis- 
astrous. Superintendents of State institutions can cite examples by the 
score. But even among well-intentioned, capable judges there is great 
lack of uniformity of treatment. 

To remedy this evil Ohio has adopted a novel scheme. After July 1, 
1914, commitments to State institutions are to be made, not directly but 
thru the State Board of Administration. This board is to assume the 
guardianship, consider the needs of the child and assign it accordingly. 
‘Any child already committed may be transferred to another institution or 
to a family home. In order that it may act intelligently, the board is to 
maintain a psychopathic clinic, or bureau of juvenile research. Such board 
is further empowered to lend the aid of such bureau to any public or 
charitable institution. 

Workers are now being trained in the various State institutions and 
children are being tested. Of 100 consecutive commitments to the Boys’ 
Industrial School only 17 were found normal; the balance were border- 
line, backward or defective. There were thirty cases of recommitment, 
and of this 30 none was in the normal group. Further inquiry developed 
that : 

29 had been in children’s homes; 

10 had received charity outside of institutions ; 

5 had parents in infirmaries ; 

9 had parents who received charity outside institutions. 

The first plan was to build a receiving institution in connection with 
the psychological department of the State University, where these pre- 
liminary studies could be made. An insufficient appropriation delayed this 
plan, and more deliberate consideration may lead the board to abandon it 
entirely. In this event, commitments will be made to the Board of Ad- 
ministration at the institution which the court thinks best meets the needs 
of the particular case. The juvenile research work will then be made at 
the various institutions and transfers will be made as the advisability 
therefor becomes apparent. ' 

When the Ohio plan is put into action, many incidental advantages 
will appear. It will be a distinct advantage from an administrative and 
economic standpoint, when the distribution of money and of children 
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among the various State homes is made by this board. Under the old law 
the board has had to provide accommodations at the institutions to which 
judges committed. Tests have shown that a large number of feeble- 
minded are now in homes designed for normal children, therefore, under 
the new law the pressure at the home for feeble-minded will be the greatest. 
The board will feel this pressure and relieve it. In other words, the new 
cottages will be built at the Institute for Feeble-minded, where they should 
be. The removal of sub-normal children from the industrial schools will 
relieve congestion there and make room for the normal children for whom 
these schools were planned. This will result in great saving, because it 
costs from 20 to 50 per cent. less to care for feeble-minded than for normal 
children. In corroboration of this, I refer to a recent_study by Dr. Hart 
of the cost of the care of children in the various New York State insti- 
tutions. 

It will be noted that the Ohio law does not become effective until 
after the child has been brought to court. It might, therefore, be wisely 
supplemented by the addition of certain provisions of the New Jersey 
statutes. That State, from its treasury, pays a portion of the tuition 
expense of defective children. This not only insures the right kind of 
teaching, but it makes it to the advantage of the local authorities to find 
these children. Once identified, every agency that has to deal with them 
can act intelligently. 





School officials in Beverly, Mass., recently calculated the money gain 
for their pupils in vocational education. They found that an expenditure 
of $800 per boy in industrial training had raised the capitalization of the 
boy’s economic value from $6,000 to $15,000 or $18,000. 





“Childhood is pre-eminently the time to let flow thru the sense channels 
vast numbers of sensations to be stored up as myriads of mental images 
that may serve thruout subsequent years as building blocks for novel, 
beautiful and inspiring structures of thought that shall sweeten and bless 
with their majesty the ways of man.”—McCord. 





“No one ever advises him on this important date (time for marbles, 
tops, kites), but every year at the appointed season we wake up on a 
fine morning and see the whole village filled with children spinning tops 
or shattering their morals (according to certain pious persons) by playing 
marbles for ‘keeps.’ This mysterious call to play, sent abroad from who 
knows where, yet always at the right season, is one of the marvels of the 
tradition of child’s play.”—Charles J. Storey. 
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Responsibility---Its Value and Limitations 


with Defectives 
Alice M. Nash 


(Concluded) 


Another interesting case is that of the development of a little girl from 
a pupil in the kindergarten class to a pupil teacher in one of our present 
kindergarten classes. Lola, now aged twenty-four years chronologically, 
ten years mentally, was in her early days one of those “little terrors” which 
in an institution keep things generally lively. When Lola was about fifteen 
years old, a wise teacher was in charge of the kindergarten. Very soon 
she realized the situation and asked that she be given Lola as her helper. 
From that moment Lola became a different girl. Instead of being proud 
of the fact that she was the “terror of the school” she desired to be the 
opposite, an example of goodness for the little ones to follow. Every day 
she grew more and more competent in her work until the Summer School 
of 1904 she was able to take charge of the kindergarten class with only 
supervision. And each year since 1904 she has assisted with the kinder- 
garten, snbstituting when teachers have been ill or absent, and often taking 
charge of a regular class. She is just splendid with little children and is, 
within her limit, entirely trustworthy. Only once during some five years 
has she approached the danger line. Lola has always been given a diverting 
schedule. Se has never worked with the little children for more than a 
morning at a time. In the afternoon she has attended the regular school 
classes, wherein she has only been held accountable for herself. I am 
quite positive that were we to give her even a little more responsibility 
we would be forfeiting all of the good she is now accomplishing. For the 
past year I have often changed her work, arranging it monthly, and find 
I get even better results than by the yearly one-half-day plan. 

The confidence which she has gained in herself has given her even 
greater poise and ability in other directions. She is helpful in teaching 
the little beginners in band, and in helping the new little girls with their 
needlework. In her case also it would be unwise to tax her beyond her 
limit of endurance, or to expect from her judgment and reasoning powers 
equal to her industrial ability. We must always remember that Lola is and 
will be just a well-trained, irresponsible girl, physically capable of doing a 
woman’s work, mentally limited to a school girl’s thoughts and actions, and 
withal a very competent helper and leader just as long as we understand. 

We have had several less successful yet equally interesting experiences 
with pupil teachers, one a very attractive, engaging boy. He is a high- 
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grade moron mentally, and of about normal development physically. This 
boy was given a class of small boys to instruct in gardening. For perhaps 
a month he did excellent work and then one day he left his class, telling 
them they must not tell on him and he was found a short time afterward 
asleep on a bench in the nearby grove. This happened again a few days later, 
and we realized that he had had a little too much responsibility, so it was 
necessary to realize his weakness, change his schedule and limit his re- 
sponsibility. 

. Perhaps one of the most striking of all of our attempts to develop this 
high ideal in training is, with a high-grade moron boy, to whom we gave 
the responsibility of caring for our small school poultry department. 
Last autumn we decided to include poultry raising in our school industrial 
department, the object of such work being to give to our school boys prac- 
tical training along this line, thereby fitting them for such advanced farm 
work later on. I considered all of our trustworthy boys and finally decided 
upon Jean, who had expressed much interest in this work and who had 
during the past year been most helpful as a pupil teacher. (In passing, I 
might say that this boy until he began to assist me had been one of our 
hardest disciplinary cares.) I talked over the poultry question with Jean 
and succeeded in getting him thoroughly interested, and immediately he 
started in to build a house. 

Every day Jean, with his classes of little boys, visited the trash heap, 
the wood pile and the lumber yard until they together had gathered 
enough material for the building of a small poultry house. They played 
horse, used wheelbarrows, etc., in carting the lumber to our school grounds, 
Jean worked early and late until his house was finally completed, his only 
assistance being from his little boys and such advice as he occasionally 
solicited from the grownups. He was a proud and happy boy indeed when 
with his house and yard completed, he came to me to order his hens, and 
prouder still on the day of the arrival of his flock. For the first few days 
he hardly wanted to leave them long enough to attend to his other duties. 
The flock consisted of twelve American Leghorn hens and an English 
Leghorn rooster. Our regular poultry department in giving this selection 
had wished to cross the two breeds of fowls. This necessitated a close 
separation of our eggs from the eggs of the regular department. As 
incubation time came on, Jean was most anxious to have as many eggs as 
possible for hatching, so anxious indeed that he borrowed (without per- 
mission) a few eggs from the regular department to put in with his eggs, 
thinking by so doing he would get more chickens from the hatch. And 
here we see his lack of judgment—his price, as it were. He did not stop 
to think what this would do to the experiment or that he might be getting 
unfertile eggs, or that he was being dishonest. He just wanted a big 
hatch. It did not take long for the poultry expert to detect the trouble, 
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and Jean for the first time since he began his new work, a period of nearly 
five months, was in disgrace. This was the critical moment, and we should 
have realized his object and appreciated his point of view. Instead, we 
censured him. Several people said: “How could Jean do such a thing 
after all that has been done for him?” etc. Very soon the shame became 
greater than he could endure, and so he “just didn’t care,” and in this frame 
of mind he went from good to bad and bad to worse, until at the end of 
about three weeks he was into all of the trouble possible, had forfeitca 
every pleasure and privilege, and finally at the very bottom of things he 
had to start all over again. 

While all of this was going on, he lost one of his hens, the fine 
English bird got badly chilled, and the number of eggs dropped to two 
or three daily. This little affair occurred some six weeks ago, and even 
now, while much improved, Jean is still not entirely himself again. Boys of 
his type need constant praise and appreciation, and even when in the 
wrong there are always better ways of dealing with them than by censuring 
or making too much of mistakes and apparent misdemeanors. Jean, when 
held to the highest and best of which he is capable, is a good and thorough 
worker. He shows positive ability along several lines of manual and 
industrial work, and is a most competent little pupil teacher. If his 
efforts and ambitions are rightly understood and utilized, we receive from 
this boy most efficient service and, as has been proved many times over, 
he can carry much responsibility. 

These several instances which I have cited show us rather clearly our 
duty toward defective children, if we are to expect of them their highest 
degree of efficiency—an efficiency which makes them for a time competent 
of assuming great responsibilities and through such avenues becoming 
quite nearly self-supporting. 

In the fulfillment of such high ideals in training, we must never lose 
sight of our goal, and as a guide in reaching it I would make the following 
suggestions : 

It will take time for a child to master himself and his work to the 
point leadership. Let us be patient. 

It takes but a fraction of a second for some word or act of ours to 
undo the work of many days. Let us be just. 

It takes but a smile and a few words of praise to incite children to 
do their best. Let us be generous. 

Above all, let us not forget that joy and not sorrow, returns to all 
the richest harvest, and so let the spirit of happiness abundantly shine in 
the heart of every child. 





The National Conference of Charities and 
Correction 


The meeting for 1914 was in Memphis, Tenn. The weather was per- 
fect, the attendance was good and the spirit of the meeting was excellent. 

The most interesting part of the session to us was that concerning 
Mental Defectives. There were three meetings of the committee on that 
subject, and we are glad to present a brief report, as follows: 

At the general session of the committee, which was under the direc- 
tion of Alexander Johnson, of Vineland, as chairman, the report of the 
committee was presented. It was chiefly concerned with some of the 
recent developments in the field of Mental Hygiene. These included the 
advance of scientific methods of testing mental-defect—in the public 
schools—where it has helped to bring about the special classes for back- 
ward and defective children; in the courts, where it has given the judges a 
basis of knowledge of the conditions of the culprits before them which 
has hitherto been lacking, and in the reformatories and prisons, where it 
has shown that an important minority, and in some cases an actual ma- 
jority, especially of the juveniles, are really defectives. We now are able 
to assert that the defective-delinquents, or many of them, are utterly irre- 
sponsible, are unfit persons to be punished, are not subjects for reforma- 
tion, and therefore are still less fit to be turned loose on society. 

The work of the National Committee on Mental Hygiene has drawn 
attention to the fact that insanity, epilepsy and feeble-mindedness are 
really three elements of one great problem and so should be studied and 
dealt with together. This has been further emphasized by the work of 
several voluntary committees, and some State Commissions on Provision 
for the Mentally Defective. 

The colony plan, which is the practical method of segregated care 
for the feeble-minded and epileptic, is being generally accepted, and several 
present experiments with economical industrial communities of the kind 
were reported. 

Sterilization which has been legalized in thirteen States, declared un- 
constitutional in one and found in accord with the Constitution in another, 
but which so far has been but little practiced, whether wise or unwise, 
is too far ahead of public opinion to be practicable at present. 

Segregation, on the other hand, is rapidly increasing in popularity. It 
only needs to be understood to be accepted everywhere. The general 
public needs to be convinced that a colony, as the permanent home of the 
trained imbecile and moron, is not life imprisonment, but is the freest and 
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happiest life available for them, the best for them and immensely the best 
for the community. 

After the report Dr. Healy, of the Chicago Psychological Institute, 
presented a thoughtful and instructive paper on the methods and results 
of the psychical study of Juvenile Delinquents. 

Then the chairman of the committee illustrated the training and sub- 
sequent care of the feeble-minded in a series of stereoscopic views. He 
showed the various types of idiots, imbeciles, morons, cretins, mongols and 
moral imbeciles ; charts illustrating heredity ; some of the methods of test- 
ing by the Binet scale and others; children in school, at work and at: play, 
and ended with pictures and descriptions of the colonies now being pressed 
as the ideal method for their care. The pictures of the boys and girls 
were made vivid by many interesting anecdotes about them. 

The committee held two section meetings, the first was devoted to the 
Causes of Insanity. Dr. Fox, of the Mississippi State Hospital, showed 
the dire consequences of syphilis as it affects the brain. He claimed that 
over the door of every resort of vice might be inscribed, “Incurable in- 
sanity may be acquired here.” The familiar comparison between the an- 
nual number of deaths from paresis (almost exclusively due to syphilis) 
in New York State, with the deaths from smallpox in the whole United 
States, the ratio being more than four of the former to one of the latter, 
was instanced. The still more direful effects of sexual vice as a cause of 
disease, degeneracy and death among the children upon whom the sins 
of their fathers are visited, was shown. 

Mr. Everett S. Elwood, of New York, discussed the “Relation between 
Alcohol and Insanity.” He gave some striking figures which showed that 
when prohibition laws are enacted and well enforced the insanity rate is 
diminished. He finished in a hopeful strain as he described the possibilities 
of the colony plan in dealing with alcoholics who are still in the corrigible 
class. 

The second section meeting was given to Defectives in the Juvenile 
Courts. Judge Addams, of Cleveland,* told of the help the courts are 
now receiving from the psychologists whom they now claim as their most 
efficient aids. He praised the Binet scale as a useful instrument of 
measurement, discussed the value of probation in border-line and doubtful 
cases and urged upon all judges the duty of serious inquiry as to the 
mental condition of accused persons before trial. 

Judge Addams said that in large cities it is usually easy for the judge 
to secure the assistance of a trained psychologist, but this is not true in 
the smaller communities. A new plan adopted in Ohio to avert this diffi- 
culty is, that all children who must be taken in charge by the State, instead 


*See Judge Addams’ paper on page 49 
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of being sent by the Court to some particular institution, are now to be 
committed to the care of the State Board of Administration. Then after 
examination and study they are dealt with as their conditions require, 
either by placing in an appropriate institution or in some other way. The 
speaker favors supplementing the Ohio plan, as far as defectives go, by the 
New Jersey method of special classes for defectives, in the public schools, 
with assistance from the State in defraying the increased expense to the 
school system. This plan he said not only insures the right kind of teaching, 
but makes it to the advantage of the local authorities to find the children 
who need it. 

Outside the meeting of the Committee on Defectives references to the 
feeble-minded were frequent. In the Reports from States it was the ex- 
ception when the urgent need of more and better provision for their care 
was not emphasized. The conclusion was irresistible that, as was said by 
a delegate who is not connected with our work in any way, “The present 
is the psychological moment for a nation-wide campaign on behalf of the 
mentally defective and on behalf of the community by means of caring 
for them. A. J. 


Waste Land Plus Waste Humanity 
E. R. Johnstone 


“What shall we do with the feeble-minded ?” has come to be a pressing 
question. For years society has been gradually awakening to the fact of 
their presence, and each year brings a greater understanding of their needs. 
More careful study of the problem shows a much larger number than 
was formerly suspected. 

That heredity is responsible for from fifty to seventy per cent. is 
agreed. That alcoholism, syphilis and other dissipations are factors to be 
reckoned with is acknowledged. That much of the increase of poverty, 
crime, epilepsy and even insanity is due to feeble-mindedness is undoubted. 
Every careful student of the facts already known realizes that our social 
burden will be greatly lightened if the feeble-minded are properly segre- 
gated. What shall we do with them? 

There are idiots, imbeciles, morons and backward children. The 
morons and the backward children are found in the public schools in large 
numbers. Goddard’s studies showed twelve per cent. of an entire school 
district below the high school to be two or three years behind their grades, 
and three per cent. four or more years behind. 

It is difficult for the expert to draw the line between these two classes, 
and parents and teachers are loath to admit that the morons are defective. 
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This problem can best be solved by the establishment of special classes in 
the public schools for all who lag more than one year behind. If for no 
other reason, the normal children should be relieved of the drag of these 
backward pupils. The special classes will become the clearing houses. The 
training should be largely manual and industrial and as practical as possible: 
As the number of classes in any school district increases, the classification 
will sift out those who are merely backward and a little coaching and 
special attention will return them to the grades. The others—the morons— 
will remain and as long as they are not dangerous to society (sexually or 
otherwise) they may live at home and attend the special classes. As they 
grow older they will be transferred to proper custodial institutions. In the 
city districts, where there are many classes, this will occur between twelve 
and sixteen years of age. In the country districts it will occur earlier. 

These institutions will be the training schools and will form the centre 
for the training and care of the other two groups, 1. e., the imbeciles and 
idiots. Branching out from the training schools should be colonies (unless 
the parent institution is on a very large tract of ground, which is most 
advisable). These colonies, or groups of comparatively small buildings, 
should be of two classes. For the imbeciles, simple buildings costing from 
two to four hundred dollars per inmate. The units might well be one 
hundred. A unit providing four dormitories, bath house, dining-halls, 
employees’ buildings, pump house, water tank, sewage disposal, laundry, 
stables and farm buildings can be built within the above figures providing 
the buildings are of simple construction and one story. This has been 
done at Vineland by having the larger imbecile and moron boys make the 
cement blocks of which the buildings are constructed. 

For the idiots the construction can be much the same. Larger porches 
facing the south and more toilet fixtures will be necessary, and so add a 
little to the cost. 

The colony should be located on rough uncleared land—preferably 
forestry land. Here these unskilled fellows find happy and useful occu- 
pation, waste humanity taking waste land and thus not only contributing 
toward their own support, but also making over land that would otherwise 
be useless. 

One reason for building inexpensive buildings is that having cleared 
a large tract—say 1,000 acres—the workers can be moved to another 
waste tract and by brushing, clearing of rocks, draining and what not, 
increase its value sufficiently to keep on moving indefinitely. 

Many of these boy-men make excellent farmers,. dairymen, swine 
herds and poultry raisers under proper direction, and in the winter they 
can work in the tailor, paint, carpenter, mattress and mat shops. 

Nor need this be confined to the males alone. The girl-women raise 
poultry, small fruits and vegetables very successfully. They pickle and 
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can the products of the land, and in winter do knitting, netting and sewing 
of all kinds. 

No manufacturer of to-day has let the product of his plant go to 
waste as society has wasted the energies of this by-product of humanity, 
And the feeble-minded are happy when they have occupation suited to 
their needs. If one will but see them when they are set at occupations 
within their comprehension and ability, he will quickly understand the 
joy they get out of congenial work. 

Every State will save money by going at this in a comprehensive 
manner. These “innocents” are now being punished in jails and prisons, 
attempts are being made to reform them (they are not reformable), poor 
houses and hospitals for the insane contain many in an improper environ- 
ment where they are a useless burden, and in the public schools and on the 
streets they serve as an expensive clog to progress. 

Let us look as it in a business way if sentiment is not strong enough 
to make us act. Give these child-minds in the bodies of men and women 
an opportunity to develop and act. Stop paying for their keep (for they 
must live and be cared for somewhere) without getting any return, and 
put them at useful employment, where in an atmosphere of happiness 
hardly believable they will return much of what it costs to care for them. 

They ask only an industrial opportunity. Some one must provide the 
job, direct the work and care for the product. This is the work of normal 
minds. The feeble-minded will perform the task. Once having learned 
how, a feeble-minded person is delighted to do a thing over and over again, 
if some normal person will pat him on the back, encourage him and give 
him a smile. 

If half a dozen active men and women in each State will form them- 
selves (or get themselves appointed) into a committee and go to work, all 
that has been suggested above can be accomplished in a very tew years. 

Let them begin by getting the names and addresses of those feeble- 
minded whose parents or guardians wish them placed in proper institutions, 
and of those who are now in institutions not intended for the feeble-minded. 
Many names can be secured from the waiting lists and from the various 
charitable organizations. Address letters to parents, telling them that the 
committee is trying to get proper care and training for their children, and 
ask them for the names of business and professional men and women who 
actually know the children. 

Send letters to these people calling attention to the needs of the chil- 
dren, and asking them to see personally or write to the lawmakers from 
their districts. If you would impress the lawmakers, have the parents take 
the children to their homes so that they may see the need. 

Tell these people and lawmakers that it is merely a matter of making 
the necessary appropriations. When the voters tell those for whom they 
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vote that there is a need in the district, the lawmakers will listen. 

Write the facts—no need to give names—in readable form, and send 
to every newspaper in the State, and most of them will publish your letter— 
often as an editorial. 

This sort of thing has been done in. New Jersey and New York and 
Pennsylvania. The latter State, which now has three institutions, has, as 
a result, appropriated money for an extra colony for feeble-minded to be 
built on the State forestry land. New Jersey has three institutions, and 
last year the Vineland School started one colony as above described. A 
second was opened on State land January 15, 1914, and three other counties 
are just waiting for the word, and they will start colonies. 

Through the gifts of a few wealthy men and women the Training 
School has been able, within the past four years, to send out field workers. 
These women have collected data and aroused interest so that to-day the 
people of New Jersey understand their problem and are preparing to meet 
it fully. 

These generous men have gone farther and have established an Exten- 
sion Department, which is glad to make available to any one who asks 
whatever information it is able to collect from anywhere in the world. 

If you read this and say, “It should be done,” and then forget—your 
time and mine have been wasted. Send a note to the Training School, say- 
ing, “I am interested, keep me posted.” 


The Maze Test with the Feeble-Minded 
E. A. Doll 


Motor co-ordination has been the subject of much interesting study 
in individual psychology and in the psychology of mental defectives, and 
quite a variety of tests have been devised to measure it as a psychophysical 
function. One of the earliest of these, indeed one of the earliest of all 
mental tests now in use, is the maze test. It consists of two parallel black 
lines on a white background, about 2 mm. apart, curved about in irregular 
fashion for a total length of about 200 cm. (There are several types of 
mazes. The one described here is the combined maze, a combination of curved 
and straight lines.) In conducting the test the maze is placed before the 
child and he is told to take the pencil and draw a line from the starting 
place to the finish, always keeping between the parallel lines and avoiding 
to touch them. He is told to draw as quickly but also as carefully as he 
can. Two minutes are allowed from the time the child begins to draw, 
and the degree of success in the test is measured by the distance traveled 
and the number of touches made, distance indicating speed and touches 
accuracy. To determine the distance the maze is divided into units of 
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length which require equal times to traverse. These units have been experi- 
mentally determined. 

This test was one of the set used by Dr. Norsworthy in her “Psychology 
of Mentally Deficient Children” with which she examined the mental abili- 
ties of: certain normal and feeble-minded children. After the publication 
of the results of her experiments in which it appeared that the maze test 
was a fairly reliable measure of mental ability the test was tried out with 
the mentally defective children at The Training School. The tests were 
made by various research students of the Department of Research during 
the years 1907-1910, and are perhaps somewhat affected by the personal 
equation of the examiners. On the whole, however, they may be considered 
entirely reliable, as summed up in the following table: 


Mental Cases Aver. Aver. 

Age Cases Failure Units m. Vv. Touches m. V. 
1 3 3 

2 11 8 7 2 33 8 

3 11 8 15 5 55 29 

4 22 14 6 2 31 9 

5 20 10 8 3 37 17 

6 32 3 9 o 38 17 

7 38 2 8 3 30 19 

8 39 0 9 4 27 17 

9 34 0 10 o 29 18 

10 16 0 11 3 24 18 

11 7 0 8 3 14 8 


Tabulation showing for each mental age the average number of units 
traversed, the touches made, and the complete failures. 

Examination of the table permits the following summary: 

1. It is not until the mental age of 6 that more than half of the cases 
succeed at all in the test. The average performance is failure for mental 
ages below 6. This is in accord with repeated observations in other tests, 
that with mental defectives a mental age of 5.is prerequisite to compre- 
hending or performing any but the simplest tests. 

2. For the mental ages above 6 the average performances are very 
closely alike in units traversed, but there is a noticeable decrease in the 
number of touches with increase in mental age. The variation for both 
units and touches is very high, roughly about 50 per cent. co-efficient of 
variability. Individual performances can hardly be differentiated from one 
mental level to another. The Pearson correlation between mental age and 
units (for age above 5) is r = + .22, and for touches r = — 91. 

From further computations (the tables are omitted for lack of space) 
it also appears that: 

3. There is no significant sex difference in the number of units 
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traversed, but in the number of touches the girls’ performance is some- 
what better than the boys’. Numerically, for units there is a superiority 
of 12 per cent. in favor of the boys, and for touches there is a superiority 


of 25 per cent. in favor of the girls. 
4. There is no correlation between performance and chronological 


age irrespective of mental age, nor is there any correlation within mental 


age classification. 
5. The results are not noticeably affected by pathological types of 


mental defectiveness. _ 
As a test of reaction attitude to gain some subjective insight into 


the behavior of an individual defective child under examination the test 
is often exceedingly illuminating and interesting altho the objective results 
have no great diagnostic value. There are, moreover, no normal standards 
of comparison. The test is evidently considerably more than a test in 


motor co-ordination. Its chief mental element seems to be one of attention 
and concentration. 


Review 


Meap, Cyrus D. The Age of Walking and Talking in Relation to General 
Intelligence. Reprinted from Ped. Sem., Dec., 1913, Vol. XX, 
pages 460-484. 

The author collected data on fifty normal children (both sexes) of 
graduate students of Teachers’ College, by the questionairre: “At what age, 
nearest month, did your child begin to walk and talk? Walking means: to 
take a step unassisted. Talking means: to use a word intelligently, 1. e., 
to associate the idea with the object.” Answers were verified by the 
mothers. From the results it appears that normal boys begin to walk at 
approximately 14 months plus or minus 1 month, and girls walk at 13 
months plus or minus 1 month. Normal boys begin to talk at 16.5 months 
plus or minus 2.8 months, and girls talk at 15.5 months plus or minus 2.7 
months. The averages for both sexes are, walking at 13.5 months plus or 
minus 1, and talking 15.8 months plus or minus 2.8. 

Data in respect to the same points were obtained from the application 
blanks of feeble-minded children of the Indiana School for Feeble-minded 
Youth, from answers to the questions: “At what age did the child begin 
to walk? At what age did the child begin to talk?” From the results of 
144 cases it seems that feeble-minded boys begin to walk at approximately 
22 months plus or minus 8, and girls at 20.8 months plus or minus 7. 
Feeble-minded boys begin to talk at 35.8 months plus or minus 13.5, and 
girls at 30 months plus or minus 12. The averages for both sexes are 
walking at 21.6+-7.6, and talking at 34.44+12.8 months. 

In general, children learn walking before talking, boys learn both 
later than girls, feeble-minded learn both later than normals, and the 
lower grade defectives learn both later than the higher grades. E. A. D. 
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Sub-Normal Child and Normal Children 


Jennie Merithew 


When a teacher of normal children first takes up work with the sub- 
normal, it is difficult for her to realize the dwarfed limitations of such 
children. A sweet-faced little girl or boy comes up and says, “I love you,” 
or “Are you my mamma,” and you think surely there is nothing wrong here. 
Later you cannot believe that “Jamie,” who has said he loved you ten 
thousand times over is that same little “Jamie” of the first day. 

If, as is often the case, a physical defect accompanies also the mental 
defect, it is easier for the inexperienced teacher to recognize a peculiar, 
different child. 

However, it is only when one really attempts to teach a new subject 
to such children that they fully appreciate the difference between normal 
and sub-normal children. 

Before taking up the work here last summer, I was a public school 
teacher. I taught the second and third grades. With my normal children 
my greatest pleasure was in watching the growth and development of the 
little minds. I find with my little ones here, the kindergarten children, that 
even after three months of careful and patient training, I have only small 
results, and in some cases almost none at all, to show for the hours of 
patient work which I have spent upon them. : 

The hand work seems to interest and hold the attention of the older 
sub-norma! children—quite as much as it does the normal child. The 
noticeable difference between the two is, I believe, in the increased length 
of time required for the defective child to complete his task. 

I have found in my class that even the doing of the very simplest lesson 
requires much time. For example, a bright boy or girl in the first grade 
would learn to weave a kindergarten mat, over one and under one, in one 
lesson. Many of these little children work days, weeks and even longer 
before they can weave such a mat without assistance. I find also that they 
are only able to give their attention to the work in hand for short periods 
at a time, and so, as soon as they begin to show fatigue, I change the occupa- 
tion or exercise and thus continue to hold their interest. 

I find, because of their lack of judgment and reasoning powers, that I 
must make all of my directions very definite and expressed in the simplest 
terms possible ; often times, even then, the little ones do not understand and 
appear to be disobedient when they simply do not understand. Also their 
memories are short and uncertain and I find it necessary to repeat and drill 
the children many, many times over. 

Sometimes when I see how needftl it is for us to be sure these children 
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understand, | wonder if my experience here wouldn’t help me with teaching 
the normal children, should I again take up my former work. 

With the sub-normal child I find there is a tendency toward the monotu- 
nous repetition of any one act which they have learned to do well. For 
example, a very dull child seems to get real enjoyment out of polishing a 
floor. A child a little less defective loves to carry and bring, and perform 
a little more difficult, yet routine task. Such being the case, I try to have 
at hand plenty of these diverting, easy tasks, with which to occupy the 
children while I am busy with the more capable ones. This prevents 
trouble, as the unoccupied sub-normal child soon grows restless and difficult 
to manage. 

Another feature of the training of defective children is that they need 
endless encouragement to keep them interested in their work, and even 
though I sometimes am obliged to hunt for it, I always find something in 
each child’s efforts for which to praise him. I have found the “O. K.” slips 
one of the greatest of incentives and I only wish the teachers of normal 
children could have a like system to help them with their discipline. 

As compared to the normal child these children need more careful 
watching and oversight, in order to keep them to their highest mark. It was 
a revelation to me, when I first entered this work, to see how carefully the 
school trained and guarded its every child. I cannot help but think now, as 
I recall some of my little normal children, how blessed it would be if a few of 
them could have had this kind of training. 

A new world would open for them. 


My Scrap Basket 
Anna M. 


I am making a scrap basket in Miss W.’s room. I am going to tell 
you now just how I began to make it. I took a board and measured about 
6% inches wide and 7% inches long I sawed it on the line and then 
when I had fow pieces I took a ruler and pencil and marked where I had 
to make the holes and then I sand papered them until they were smooth 
Then I measured for the bottom of my scrap-basket and then sawed that 
off and sand papered that and put all the pieces of my scrap-basket away 
and asked Miss W. for some raffia to braid. When she gave me the raffia 
to braid I said to myself “Ho, I can’t braid this” so I waited until the 
next day when I went to her and then I told her I could not braid this 
raffia She said “Ho, why don’t you try a little?’ She said “You don’t 
want little Douglas to get ahead of you do you?” I said “No ma’am” so ° 
I went back and tried hard, and do you think I could do it? Yes, I could 
do it and you don’t know how happy I was and I was so glad Miss W. 
made me try. 
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Institutional News 


Since the last reporting of current events we have had many visitors, 
The Paidological Staff held its regular semi-annual meeting. A committee 
of the Board of the Pennsylvania Colony for Feeble-minded Women and 
another committee of Directors of the Glen Mills (Pennsylvania) Schools, 
and a club of gentlemen from Camden visited both the institution and the 
Menantico Colony. A class from the Pennsylvania School for Social 
Workers and the Tuskegee singers visited the schools. At different times 
there were seventeen teachers from various parts of the country, and visits 
of one or more days’ duration were made by Superintendent Savitz, of 
Westfield ; Superintendent Carr, of Plainfield; Dr. George E. Hyde, Super- 
intendent of the Blackfoot (Idaho) Hospital for the Insane; Assistant 
Superintendent Malvey, of the Connecticut Institution; Assistant Super- 
intendent Storrs, of Letchworth Village; Miss Kendig, of the Munson 
(Massachusetts) State Hospital; Col. E. A. Stevens, Commissioner of 
Roads; Dr. C. N. Kendall, Commissioner of Education; Mrs. Robert Tate, 
of the Oregon Child Welfare Commission; Mr. and Mrs. Samuel Fels, 
and Professor Earl Barnes. 

Birthday and other parties were held by a number of the children. 
Ford had about thirty boys at Bridgman, Edgar L invited several 
little boys to his, Miss H——— took a number to Vineland because of extra 
good O. K.’s, Mr. A gave a dinner to the boys who took part in the 
band concert and minstrel show on April 17, and a group of the large 
girls held an evening party at Garrison Hall. The Superintendent found 
on his desk on his sixteenth “institution” birthday a large cake with sixteen 
candles. 

Miss Kite gave a very interesting description of her field work through- 
out the State. 

Dr. William J. Hickson, in charge of the Division of Psychopathology 
has been called to Chicago as Director of the Research Laboratory con- 
nected with the Court of Domestic Relations. This is a most important 
move in judicial matters. 

















